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PRINCIPAL ACCESSIONS 



AN ALTAR RELIEF Ascribed to 
Gerardo di Mainardo. — There 
is on exhibition in the Recent Ac- 
^ cessions Room a large stone relief 
lately purchased by the Museum. This 
altarpiece, sculptured in low relief, painted 
and gilded, represents Saint Peter with 
Saint Paul and Saint John the Baptist, 
two kneeling donors, and in a medallion at 
the peak of the gabled frame, the Madonna 
and Child. Stylistic grounds would justify 
the ascription of this work, in which the 
stimulating of a harsh, acerb realism is 
modified by a Byzantine inheritance of sen- 
sitiveness to decorative beauty, to a Vene- 
tian master working in the last years of the 
fourteenth century or the beginning of the 
fifteenth. Fortunately, a long inscription 
in Italian, marked by some peculiarities of 
the Venetian dialect, placed on the side of 
the relief at the right, leaves us in no doubt 
as to the author and date of this sculpture. 

The inscription (transcribed into modern 
Italian) is as follows: "Mille quatro cento 
otto a d\ dieci d'ottobre ser Gerardo taglia- 
pietra fece questo altare di messer Santo 
Pietro a reverenza di messer Santo Dom- 
eneddio e di madonna Santa Maria e di 
tutta la corte celestiale. Amen/' This 
may be translated: "The tenth day of Oc- 
tober, 1408, ser Gerardo the stone carver 
made this sculpture for the altar of messer 
Saint Peter in reverence of messer Saint 
Lord God and of Our Lady Saint Mary and 
of all the Celestial Court. Amen." 

This ser Gerardo tagliapietra (Girardo 
taiapiera in the inscription) may very prob- 
ably be identified with the Gerardo taglia- 
pietra del fu Mainardo (or di Mainardo) 



who is known to us in certain documents 
published by Paoletti. 1 

Gerardo di Mainardo, we learn from the 
documents, lived in the contada di San 
Benedetto in Venice, was prominent in the 
Arte dei tagliapietra, worked in Venice and 
abroad, and died April 26, 1422, havingmade 
three wills, in the years 1405, 141 1, and 
1422 respectively. In the testament of 141 1 
he left to the church of San Benedetto in 
Venice the sum of six gold ducats for the re- 
pairs of the church on condition that a mass 
should be celebrated weekly on Fridays at 
the altar of Saint Peter in that church. 
"Item dimitto Ecclesie Sancti Benedicti 
ducatos sex auri pro fabrica Ecclesie, quos 
denarios Guardianus dicte scole Sancti 
Johannis dare debeat dicte Ecclesie cum 
condicione quod prior dicte Ecclesie celle- 
brari faciat omni hebdomanda in die 
Veneris unam Missam ad altare Sancti 
Petri ". 2 

Was it because a few years previous to 
this the sculptor had made for the altar of 
Saint Peter a relief in which he and his wife 
appear as donors that Gerardo di Mainardo 
provides in his will for the celebration of 
masses at this particular altar? As it is 
known that the relief came originally from 
a church in Venice, the presumption may 
not unreasonably be entertained that the 
"altare di messer Santo Pietro" mentioned 
in the inscription on the Museum's relief is 
one and the same with the altar of Saint 
Peter referred to in the testament quoted 

Paoletti: L'architettura e la scultura del 
Rinascimento in Venezia. Venice, 1893. (Mis- 
cellanea di documenti.) 

2 Paoletti (op. cit., page 94). 
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above. If it could be determined that this 
sculpture does indeed come from the church 
of San Benedetto, not only would the ar- 
tist's identity be established beyond ques- 
tion, but the relief would also have the 
added interest of a work "documented" as 
well as signed and dated. J. B. 

Mars and Venus Trapped by Vulcan, 
By Sodoma. — A small painting by Giovanni 
Antonio Bazzi, called II Sodoma, has been 
recently purchased and is now on exhibi- 
tion in Gallery 30. It depicts with great 
vivacity and charm of color the story of 
Mars and Venus caught in a net by Vulcan. 
In the composition are six or seven figures, 
representing besides the principal charac- 
ters, Mercury, Hymen, Apollo, and others. 
The artist has made no effort after elab- 
orate finish. The realization is sum- 
mary in all but the figure of Vulcan, and 
details are only indicated. It is, in fact, a 
sketch, and as such its value will be gener- 
ally apparent, giving as it does an idea of 
the more or less unpremeditated art of this 
great but uneven painter. B. B. 

Matteo Di Giovanni. — A cassone panel 
by Matteo di Giovanni, formerly in the 
Charles Butler Collection at Warren Wood, 
Hatfield, England, was bought last summer 
and is now on exhibition in Gallery 31. It 
gives a satisfactory idea of the work of this 
sort by Siennese artists of the late fifteenth 
century, and this is equivalent to saying 
that it has rare decorative beauty, though 
it lacks the clearness of narrative and char- 
acterization which are found in its proto- 
types, the Florentine cassones of a genera- 
tion earlier. 

According to the catalogue of the Butler 
Collection, the story illustrated is that of 
Camilla, but it is difficult to connect any of 
the timid, shrinking ladies of the picture 
with the Camilla, "hard to endure the 
shock of battle, who could outstrip the 
winds and speed her way over mid sea, up- 
borne by the swelling flood nor dip her 
swift feet in the water." Nor are the inci- 
dents of the panel — at the left, some ladies 
suppliant before a general in his camp, in 
the center, the same ladies swimming across 



a river, and at the right, entering a walled 
town — found in the story of the warrior 
queen of the Volscians as Virgil tells it in 
the /Eneid. 

Matteo, like his fellows, was happiest in 
those calm figures of the Virgin and Child, 
attended by saints and angels, with which 
his name is most generally associated. To 
these he did not attempt to give any sem- 
blance of reality, and thus he was enabled 
to lavish on them his unalloyed feeling 
for loveliness. In story-pictures like our 
panel, he seems to have forced himself into 
the study of problems of action and sub- 
stance, which were foreign to his dreamy 
art. But these faults are tempered by the 
beauty of design and the delicate sense of 
color which were always his; and the pic- 
ture, despite these shortcomings, or it may 
be, perhaps somewhat on their account, has 
a charm peculiarly its own, which gives it a 
distinct place in our collection. 

B. B. 

The Annunciation By Roger Van 
Der Weyden, a recent loan. — Mr. J. 
P. Morgan has lent to the Museum the 
large and important picture of the An- 
nunciation by Roger Van der Weyden, now 
on exhibition in Gallery 34. The painting 
is on a wood panel, 73M inches high and 
45M inches wide. It dates from the later 
part of the master's life and shows his work 
in its best development. Formerly in the 
possession of Lord Ashburnham, it later 
formed partof the Kann Collection in Paris, 
where it was numbered io8in the catalogue. 

The picture follows the usual Flemish 
type of the subject; as is customary, the 
action takes place in an elaborate and 
richly appointed bedroom, such as was used 
by the wealthiest of the time, and the Vir- 
gin is represented as a great lady. She 
wears a crimson robe over which is gath- 
ered a voluminous mantle of deep blue, and 
kneels before a bench at the right on which 
rests her book of hours, and, as it was pre- 
sumed that the event happened at evening, 
at the hour consecrated as the Ave Maria, 
she has in her hand a lighted taper. 1 She 

1 A similar indication is found in the Nativity, 
by Roger Van der Weyden's fellow -pupil, 
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is looking out of the picture and, used as 
she was in the legend to the ministry of 
angels, her face is untroubled. Only by the 
gesture of her right hand and in the pose of 
her half-turned body does she show that 
she is surprised and "casts in her mind 
what manner of salutation this might be." 
The angel, dressed like an acolyte in a 
tunic of crimson and gold brocade, partly 
kneels back of her. He has wings of pea- 
cock feathers and carries a wand, the at- 
tribute of heralds, which is in this case sur- 
mounted by a delicate cross with a banner 
hanging from it. 

In the background is a bed with red 
coverlet and hangings, and a red cushion is 
on a chest under the double-arched window. 
Outside is a walled garden with raised 
flower beds and trim paths. A man with a 
staff (Saint Joseph?) walks toward the gate 
in a corner of the garden and a woman 
near by examines some curiously trimmed 
trees. The entire picture is rendered with 
great insistence on the smallest detail, and 
the sincerity of the painter was such that 
everything is given equal importance from 
the lily by the Virgin's desk to the cobweb 
in the window arch or the costumes of the 
tiny figures in the garden. 

W. H. James Weale, writing on this 
picture (then in the Kann Collection) in 
the Burlington Magazine for May, 1905, 
pointed out that the escutcheon in the glass 
in the upper part of the window, which also 
appears on the carpet on which the Virgin 
kneels, is that of the Burgundian family of 
Clugny, afterwards lords of Tournay. He 
had not been able to find out for which 
member of this family the work was painted, 
but believed that it might have been either 
for Ferry, the Chancellor of the Order of 
the Golden Fleece, Bishop of Tournay in 
1474 and Cardinal in 1480, or for his 
brother William, who was transferred from 
the see of Teronanne to that of Poictiers in 
1479. 

Jacques Daret, hanging in the same gallery and 
noted in last month's Bulletin. In both 
pictures, although each object is defined as in 
brightest daylight, the fact that the time is 
night is shown by the lighted taper in this case 
and by the burning candle which Saint Joseph 
carries in the Nativity. 



A similar picture by Roger Van der Wey- 
den, the shutter of a triptych formerly in 
St. Columba's Church at Cologne is now 
in the Munich Gallery. B. B. 

Decorative Arts. — The Museum's col- 
lection of the smaller decorative arts of the 
Middle Ages has been enlarged by a few 
pieces illustrating the French and German 
Gothic periods and the early Italian Re- 
naissance. A pair of candlesticks show the 
art of Limoges champleve enameling in its 
later development in the fourteenth century 
when the design with its flowing Gothic 
lines had lost the sharp outline of the ear- 
lier period and the color scheme had been 
enriched by the use of more varied shades, 
as is shown in the two tones of blue com- 
bined in the present specimens. These 
candlesticks were apparently used for trav- 
eling purposes, as one was made to fit 
within the other. 

Of the same period is a small ivory relief 
representing the Virgin crowned by an 
angel and holding the Child on her knee. 
The frame is still early Gothic in style with 
a trefoil arch. The rendering of the Virgin 
and Child is more realistic than in the usual 
pieces of this period. The somewhat heavy 
proportions of the figures make it probable 
that the piece was executed in Burgundy, 
where art had a more realistic and powerful 
character than in the Isle of France. The 
height of the Burgundian style is illus- 
trated in a medal of Louis XII of France 
and his wife, Anne of Brittany, which 
suggests in the strength and clarity of the 
portraiture the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

In Italy the Renaissance had already 
begun, while in France the Gothic style 
was still flourishing. A bronze figure 
of Saint Mark from the second half of 
the fifteenth century, probably a frag- 
ment from a pedestal, illustrates how 
far Italian sculpture, especially the Flor- 
entine in the fifteenth century, had ad- 
vanced in the realistic, portrait-like style 
which differed so largely from the con- 
ventionality of the Gothic. In this small 
piece of sculpture is reflected the powerful 
art of Donatello, whose work influenced, 
indeed, all the minor arts of his period. 
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The Gothic feeling was retained longer 
in the decoration of the Italian ceramics; 
the shapes, however, influenced from the 
Orient, were freed from the northern in- 
fluence earlier than the designs. Three 
pieces of early majolica, made in Faenza and 
Florence at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, show the wonderful sense of strong 



Passion offered to the northern nations the 
opportunity to express their fondness for 
strong characterization and emotional vari- 
ety, just as the Madonna theme met the 
temperamental requirements of the Ital- 
ians. 

The later periods of decorative art are 
represented by an equestrian statuette of 
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FAENZA, FIFTEENTH CENTURY 



and pure color that characterizes Italian 
majolica, reminding one of the primitive 
paintings of the period not only in their 
color, but also in their monumental design, 
which has never been surpassed in any cer- 
amic art. The leaf designs are Gothic in 
character, but the albarello shape has been 
derived from Mesopotamian art. 

A little chest with griffins in the design 
illustrates the fully developed High Renais- 
sance, and belongs, like the door-knocker 
described on page 198, to the Venetian art 
of the second part of the sixteenth century* 
Contrasting with the breadth of style that 
we have seen in these examples of Italian 
decoration is a pendant of silver-gilt, a 
crucifix which may serve as a typical ex- 
ample of the minute work of the German 
Renaissance. The motive is characteristic 
of northern sculpture. The subject of the 



Louis XIV in bronze by Girardon, and by 
several pieces of English furniture and pot- 
tery. The bronze statuette is of special 
interest, as it is a small replica of the life- 
size statue which was destroyed in the 
French Revolution, and of which only a 
terra-cotta model exists in the Louvre. 
That it is of the Louis XIV period is proved 
by the pedestal executed in the workshop 
of Boulle and decorated with plaquettes in 
ormolu after designs by Van der Meulen, 
the famous designer of tapestries at the 
court of Louis XIV. As the Museum owns 
so large a collection of ormolu, this piece is 
particularly interesting, showing as it does 
the application of ormolu in another form. 
Of the two examples of English furniture 
the more elaborate is a beautifully carved 
chair with a medallion-portrait in the cen- 
ter of the back and very fine scrollwork in 
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the Louis XIV style. The cupped legs 
with serpentine stretchers would indicate 
the date to be about 1690, but the ele- 
gantly shaped upper part suggests a rather 
later date, perhaps 1700. W. R. V. 

Reproductions of English Metallic 
Art. — Among the reproductions of metal- 
work now on exhibition are several good 
examples of old English plate. These may 
be briefly catalogued as follows: 

A mace, gilt, base and boss slightly 
chased; shaft mounted with a coronet com- 
posed of crosses and fleurs-de-lis inclosing 
the royal arms in relief. The arms were 
originally enameled. This is the reputed 
gift of Edward VI to the Borough of Maid- 
stone, in the sixteenth century. 

A mazer bowl of maple wood, with a deep 
rim of silver-gilt. This is a plain example of 
the ancient bowls, the only one in exist- 
ence. It has been preserved intact for 
over four hundred and eighty years, and is 
now at All Souls' College, Oxford. It has 
an enameled piece in the center with the 
sacred monogram I. H. C. 

The Foundress' Cup, at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. This was originally like 
the last. The cup is not now a mazer, but 
a cup of silver-gilt on a foot. On the out- 
side in Gothic letters is an inscription: 

" Sayn-denes-y t-es-me-dre 
for-her-lof-drenk-and-mak-gud-cher. ,, 
Around the stem is another inscription in 
Gothic: 

"God-help-at-ned" 
and the letters V. M., thought to stand for 
the foundress, Marie de Valence, mother of 
Aylmer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. It 
may possibly go back to the last years of 
the fourteenth century. 

The crocketed mount, gilt, of William of 
Wykeham's miter still preserved at New 
College, Oxford, among some relics of the 
fourteenth century. 

A plain cup called the Anathema Cup, 
belonging to Pembroke College, the gift of 
Thomas Langton, Bishop of Winchester, in 
1 48 1. It is a perfectly plain cup, taking 
its name from the motto engraved under- 
neath, "Qui alienavit anathema sit." 

A salt cellar and cover, gift of Walter 
Hill, in 1493, the property of New College, 



Oxford. It is very elaborate, hour-glass 
shape with spirally twisted gadroons, hav- 
ing a knop at the small part, or waist. The 
cover is surmounted by a finial, and is di- 
vided into panels, the interspaces being filled 
with glass, gilt in an imbricated pattern. 

A standing cup and cover, gilt, chased 
with pineapple pattern, also at New Col- 
lege, Oxford. The cup in the original can 
be detached from the stem. 

A salver of silver-gilt, engraved, with 
boss in the center with the arms of Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, given 
in 1 570. The ewer has not been sent. This 
is the property of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

A large steeple-covered cup made in 1607, 
also owned by Corpus Christi College. 

A ewer and salver, gilt, oblong, with cor- 
ners cut off, chased arabesques, masques, 
and strap-work, belonging to Saint John's 
College, Cambridge. The center is raised 
to receive the base of the ewer, with the 
arms of the donor faintly pounced and en- 
graved, Edward Villiers, 1671. 

A small two-handled cup and cover, 
chased all over in lozenge panels. Among 
these recent accessions, this is the only ves- 
sel made of gold. 1 1 was the gift of George 
Hall, Bishop of Chester, about 1 660-1 670, 
and is the property of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 

Among the large articles is a christening 
font and cover, chased with foliage and 
cherubs' heads. On the cover is the figure 
of Saint Philip baptizing the eunuch, and 
the font is engraved with the cipher of 
Charles II. The original, gilt, is among the 
regalia at the Tower and dates from about 
1660. 

A tankard chased with acanthus, the 
cover with roses; engraved with the arms 
of Clare College, Cambridge, and those of 
Sir George Cooke, 1678. 

A two-handled cup and cover given by 
Peter Rich in the Sadlers' Company in 
1 681; also a two-handled cup and cover, 
gilt, ornamented with cut card-work, given 
to all Souls' College, Oxford, in the seven- 
teenth century, by G. Clarke. 

A bargemaster's badge in silver, chased 
all over with the arms of the Haberdashers' 
Company, and dated 1689. 
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The Sawyer tankard, a tapering tankard, 
the gift of John Sawyer, late Master of the 
Company, in 1695. It belongs to the Sad- 
lers' Company, London. 

A square salt cellar, with foliage, seven- 
teenth century, in private hands. 

A candelabrum, 1714, at Haberdashers' 
Hall, London. 

A tankard and cover, gilt, standing on 
four lions, with lions for the hinge to the 
handle; belonging to the Ironmongers' 
Company, London. 

The "Tipping Cup" and cover, silver- 
gilt, given to Clare College, 171 7. 

A silver-gilt kettle and stand, with a 
lamp. The kettle is melon-shaped, stand- 
ing on a triangular salver, dated 1732, and 
is the property of the King. 

Three vases with covers in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

A tea-caddy and cover, the latter en- 
graved with the arms of John Hobart, 
Bart., 1 710, given to Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, 1763. 

To the owners and custodians of old 
English plate our thanks are due for the 
right to copy. J. H. B. 

A Venetian Door-knocker. — In the 
Italian Renaissance the door-knocker was 
considered an important piece of decora- 
tion, as it was this that first greeted the eye 
of the visitor upon his approach. Bronze- 
workers of the highest skill were conse- 
quently employed in their manufacture. 
From the simple form of a ring in the 
Gothic period the door-knocker devel- 
oped in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies in Venice and Florence into an intri- 
cate composition of lines and ornamental 
figures, always keeping, however, to the 
original circular form. The lines of orna- 
ment started from two points, the point of 
fixture and the point of contact; and, while 
these two points were usually covered with 



masks and scrolls and flowing lines, they 
sometimes were ornamented with the coat- 
of-arms of the owner or with a figure from 
which the outward lines diverged. Ani- 
mals such as the lion or snake, or human 
figures were often used for these principal 
ornaments. In the present specimen the 
central field is surrounded by two writhing 
snakes. It belongs to a group of works 
which have been attributed by Dr. Bode 
to the workshop of Jacopo Sansovino. It 
shows the monumental style of his art, his 
simplicity of form, and his wonderful skill 
in the combination of different types of 
ornament. A very similar piece is in the 
Kaiser Fnedrich Museum, another in the 
collection of Count Pourtales, and perhaps 
the finest in the collection of Mr. Otto Beit 
in London. W. R. V. 

Laces. — During the recent summer the 
laces have received an interesting accession 
by purchase, a charming scarf of point 
d'Alencon formerly in the collection of the 
late Sir William N. Abdy, Bt. sold at Chris- 
tie's in London, last December. The de- 
sign is of the Louis XV period showing the 
open-work riband with floral sprays branch- 
ing from a central motif. The rococo 
border forms irregular medallions filled 
with a variety of stitches framed -in deli- 
cate leafy scrolls. The scarf measures two 
yards in length and ten inches in width. 

Two important loans should also be men- 
tioned. Mrs. George Blumenthal has lent 
her collection, numbering one hundred 
and twenty-five pieces, consisting of many 
beautiful examples of Flemish work and a 
number of superb flounces of the best period 
of Venetian needlepoint; and Mr. Richard 
C. Greenleaf, Jr., has lent thirty-three 
specimens from his collection of laces, 
among which are some exquisite pieces of 
grounded Venetian and Binche lace of 
unrivaled beauty. F. M. 



